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SOME RECENT POETRY. 

BY LOUISE COLLIEK WILLCOX. 



It is particularly the function of poetry to elevate and to 
touch the emotions. Poetry can never strike a low note, or be- 
come commonplace and vulgar. It is a different matter with 
prose. Its traditions may alter and its forms deteriorate, as 
witness the present development of that fine and solid body of 
English literature, the novel. Two men still living, but alas ! no 
longer writing novels, have practised the art in the grand style; 
but otherwise the English novel of to-day is to the real novel as a 
ballet-girl to a queen. 

The English have been fortunate, beyond all rivalry, in their 
poets, and nowhere else; surely in no other modern literature, 
can we turn to such a wonder galaxy of names as those singers of 
our own tongue, from Shakespeare's predecessors to the present 
day, still crowned by the name of one of the greatest, Swinburne. 

There is a lull in the singing just now, and one can turn to no 
such group of poets as lived in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, when Tennyson was at Parringford, when Browning 
dined out in London, when Kossetti and Swinburne and Morris 
were in full song, and Christina Eossetti was still living in Tor- 
rington Square and singing her quiet songs between church offices. 

It has been said by an editor of wide experience with men and 
letters that the day of great men as individuals is past, and that 
this is the day of great cooperation. If that were so, we might 
well resignedly fold our hands and admit that poetry is past. 
For poetry, above all else, is individual, first, and conventional, 
second. All men, so long as they are mortal, are more or less 
imprisoned in their subjectivity. Anatole France says : 

" Every time we fail of strength to keep silence, we speak of ourselves; 
.... What would I not give to see for an instant heaven and earth with 
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the eyes of a fly, or to understand nature with the brain, rough and 
simple, of an orang-outang."* 

But to the end of time our vision of the universe is tinged with 
our own personality, and our utterance is drenched in our own 
experience. Poetry, which is always either too elemental or too 
sublime to assume the disguise of sophistication, which must by 
the large and serious nature of it deal with such intimate themes 
as love and grief, hope and death, can least of all attempt to 
escape the bonds of personality. No dramatic disguise bides the 
author's self. If at times, as in the case of Shakespeare, it seems 
impossible to find the man beneath the great body of wide-ranging 
thought and work, it is only that we are too little to track him 
through the mazes of so roving and unlimited a curiosity of 
life. The fact remains that he who writes poetry writes of him- 
self and he who understands it hears his own experience repeated: 

"As if there were no tale but your own tale, 
Worth knitting to a measure of sweet sound." 

If the matter of poetry seta different demands, refusing what- 
ever is slight and sophisticated, its manner is avowedly a great 
art. There can be no confusion on this subject. That high- 
sounding but easily misconstrued dictum, "that perfect sim- 
plicity is the highest art/' so frequently brought forth for the 
uninstructed, cannot hold good here. Even in prose, perfect sim- 
plicity is only permissible to those who have attained the heights, 
and whose simplicity is the rarefied atmosphere above the clouds; 
but in poetry the great simplicity belongs only to a supreme and 
final master, to Dante and his kin. It is difficult to find in 
Shakespeare or in Milton a line which conveys with the same 
swiftness and simplicity as much as : 

"In la sua voluntade e nostra pace." 

The use of rhythm in English calls for a peculiarly sensitive 
and musically trained ear, and the language requires the subtlest 
sense for diction and an intimate acquaintance with the associa- 
tional value of words through the history of literature. It is a 
lack of just such training which allows the young author to 
stumble into such a pitfall as to begin a line with "In such a 
night." Inevitably, the magic words rise to the mind : 

" Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea banks, and waved her lore 
To come again to Carthage." 
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And what a shock it is to complete the sentence with: "Men 
wed and woo " ! A more important poet has recently marred a 
fine scene by a bit of evidently quite unconscious reminiscence 
in writing: 

" The gentle deed undone, the word unsaid, 
The hand of help withheld, lore ungiven, 
Float like mirage above the quivering air, 
Shining and palpable and quickly gone." 

It brings up the more beautiful passage from " In Scheria " : 

" Ah me, the ways untrod, the words unsaid, 
The gracious memories unremembered, 
The dreadful presence of what might have been, 
And life eternal of things done and dead." 

Again, an ode in the rhythm of Keats's " Ode to a Nightingale " 
lost all its most beautiful stanza by using the sound "painful 
breath " at exactly the point in which Keats, in his most beauti- 
ful stanza, has the rhymed sound " easeful death." So that the 
mind inevitably wandered from the poem in hand to saying: 

" Darkling I listen and for many a time, 
I have been half in love with easeful death." 

So poetry, to be poetry at all, requires a higher endowment 
than prose: first, depth of original feeling; then, a wide knowl- 
edge of literature; and, then, the sympathy that perceives and 
assents to the convention of art. 

The mantle of the Elizabethan era fell unquestionably upon 
the early Victorian novelists. As the novel deteriorated beyond 
the point when it could be taken seriously, the question arose as 
to where we should look for literature. It was some time before 
any one form seemed to acquire body enough to be considered. 
Now there is a definite tendency towards the poetically conceived 
drama. Stephen Phillips has already made a considerable con- 
tribution to this genre in " Paolo and Francesca " and " Ulysses." 
In the last two years he has added " The Sin of David " and 
"Nero."* Both plays have been written with an eye to stage 
production, and both, it would seem, ought to be successful as 
plays. The outcome in "The Sin of David" is not dramatic. 
For a man and his wife, after the death of a child, to walk off 
the stage with heads bowed, admitting that their union is spirit- 

* Stephen Phillips: "The Sin of David." The Macmillan Compauy, 
1904. u Nero." The Macmillan Company, 1906. 
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ually sealed by sorrow, is not dramatic according to the old tra- 
dition. But the laws of dramatic structure are evidently under- 
going change, and we cannot build the modern poetic play up into 
Introduction, Growth of Complication, Crisis, Episodical 
Interruption of Action and Catastrophe, as we could the Shakes- 
pearean drama. It is only necessary to call to mind the slam- 
ming of a door, which is the end of one of the most successful 
of Ibsen's plays; the woman doing sums, which is the closing 
scene of Shaw's most notorious play; and the slow, philosophic 
disquisition upon life and time of Merlin, which precedes the 
dropping of the curtain in Maeterlinck's last play, to realize that 
the tradition of scattered dead bodies, poison, treason and tri- 
umphant entries is no longer the order of the day for the finale. 

Whether it be the attempt to meet the public taste, or whether 
it be the inevitable expression of self, it is certain that Phillips 
does not delve as deeply into the philosophy of life as do most 
of the moderns. He is dramatic and frankly obvious. From 
the beginning, every crisis and temptation is duly her- 
alded by storms, lightning and thunder, in purely melodramatic 
wise, and this instinct only fails in the final scorn of the unities, 
when the punishment comes five years after the crime and in so 
unrelated a manner as the untimely fading of the child of the 
forbidden union. " Nero " gains in many ways upon " The Sin 
of David." It is a more dramatic theme, and works up better 
to a climax in Nero's frenzied address to burning Eome. More- 
over, there is philosophic content and some subtlety of insight in 
his study of the peculiar harshness and cruelty of the aesthetic 
temperament with its inability to release itself from the domi- 
nance of the senses. 

There are times when the poet's ear seems to be at fault. The 
speech of Agrippina — in the scene of the final supper with her 
son, which is to throw her off her guard and precede her murder, 
a moment full of moonlight stillness and tenderness, a hush 
which should surely only be broken by most liquid and flowing 
syllables, a speech which an artist like Swinburne would surely 
have managed to put into sounds of v's and m's with predominant 
long vowels — is marred by lines as hard to utter as : 

" Beautiful night that gently bringest back 
Mother to son, and callest all thy stars 
To watch it. Quiet sea that bringest peace 
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Between us two. Hast thou not thought how still 
The air is with silent pleasure?" 

In the five lines the hard th sound occurs eight times; st or 
ts, only second in harshness, occurs ten times; there are twenty 
t sounds, twelve s sounds, and only five long vowel sounds. 

In this matter of a fine ear, we have a greater poet on this side 
the Atlantic in William Vaughn Moody.* It is difficult to say 
by what magic we know the born poet when he speaks. The sud- 
den indrawn breath, the shivering thrill, when we hear his song, 
these proclaim him though there is little to be said about it. 
The most beautiful and touching things remain ever a little 
vague, a little mysterious, ever beyond our grasp. Beauty, vir- 
tue and genius keep their secret, and no man ever dissects them 
or plucks out the heart of their mystery. Of all the recent poets, 
it is Mr. Moody who gives us this thrill. Try as we will, we 
cannot say wherein his whole excellence lies, although there is 
much, doubtless, in his wide roving, quickly fired imagination 
that moves easily amongst "heirlooms of dynasties of buried 
kings," or 

" Old alphabets and faded lore, 
Fallen from ecstatic mouths before the flood, 
Or gathered by the daughters when they walked 
Eastward in Eden with the sons of God, 
Whom love and the deep moon made garrulous." 

Much, too, in the lilt and buoyancy of his use of the iambic 
tetrameter, the most perfect of all lines for the short lyric, the 
quick, sudden dropping to a trimeter couplet in the latter half of 
the stanza; more, too, in that depth of feeling, that touch of the 
universal, which pierces to the very centre of us and makes the 
whole world kin, just such a touch as comes out in " The Da- 
guerreotype." At any rate, he knows little of poetry who ran across 
the first volume of Moody's poems and failed to recognize one of 
the elect. It is a book with which one can still contentedly pass 
the afternoon, reading it over, pointing out fine lines and unex- 
pected touches of genius : 

"O hark how it blooms in the falling dark, 
That flower of mystical, yearning song, 
Sad as a hermit-thrush, as a lark 

Uplifted, glad and strong. 
Heart, we have chosen the better part, 

* William Vaughn Moody, " Poems." Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. 
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Sare sacred love and sacred art, 
Nothing is good for long." 

Mr. Moody has made his contribution to the poetic drama in 
" The Firebringer,"* the first member of a poetic trilogy on the 
Prometheus theme. Unlike Shelley's " Prometheus," the drama 
of " The Firebringer " plays amongst men and does not portray 
the battle between Zeus and Prometheus. It is much more alle- 
gorically and lyrically than dramatically conceived. The imagery 
is full of beauty. Indeed, Mr. Moody shows that quick and deli- 
cate sensibility to nature, that close relation to the visible world, 
which is one of the hall-marks of true genius. 

" Then for an endless season sat she there, 
Her head between her knees, and all her hair 
Spread like a night pool im the autumn woods. 

" Trust not the seal Look where the frothing Up 
Curls off the giant fang." 

There is an anecdote of Flaubert that, during de Maupassant's 
term of tutelage, he instructed him to look at an object until it 
looked to him just as it looked to all men, and then to look at it 
until it looked as it never had looked to any other man. This 
is to write with the eye on the object, but it is also to write with 
that magical glamour which is only born of the dreamer's vision. 

The creative power of poetry is ever and ever a new marvel. 
To rewrite "Prometheus," to write it with a glowing visible 
world, a hopeless humanity, a bold, fate-defying saviour and a 
profound philosophy of life, and to do this within an hundred 
years of Shelley's masterpiece, might seem a bold undertaking; 
but, as Shelley himself said, "poetical abstractions are beauti- 
ful and new, not because the portions of which they are composed 
had no previous existence in the mind of man or in nature, but 
because the whole produced by their combination has some in- 
telligible and beautiful analogy with those sources of emotion 
and thought and with the contemporary condition of them." So 
in Moody's representation there is no reminiscence. There is 
fine philosophy of doubt, despair and resignation in Deukalion's 
first utterance. Pyrrha has dreamt of seeing fire and he answers : 

" Dreams: we are old. The green heart and the sear 
He feeds with dreams having some purpose in it: — 
Or else his idleness." 

•William Vaughn Moodjr, "The Firebringer." Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1904. 
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The despair of humanity comes out in the man's voice who 
gives that lyric cry: 

"My soul is among lions! God, my God! 
Thou seest my quivering spirit what it is! 
Oh, lay not life upon it! We not knew 
The thing we asked for ! We had all forgot 
How cruel was Thy splendour in the house 
Of sense, how awful in the house of thought, 
How far, unbearable in the wild house 
That Thou hast cast and builded for the heart." 

There are two points that we look at in judging a new poet, 
imagery and diction, and in these two points only one poet of 
late years, Francis Thompson, and he already a classic, stands 
higher than Moody. 

Still another poetic drama which attempts, like "The Fire- 
bringer," the justification of the ways of God to man, is Percy 
Mackaye's " Fenris, the Wolf."* The theme is drawn from 
Scandinavian mythology. Fenris is primitive man, who, in the 
course of the drama, is trained by art and love, Baldur and Freya, 
to be true man and capable of renunciation. Certainly, Mackaye 
has individuality almost to the point of being fantastic. Indi- 
viduality is a necessary part of the poef s make-up, but convention 
is equally necessary. By convention he enters into the sympathies 
of his readers and avoids giving shock and repulsion. Mackaye 
impresses one as a poet with growth ahead of him, with many 
large ideas still partially in embryo and with some roughnesses 
to smooth. The alliteration of all Fenris's early speeches is over- 
done. A little more hesitation about extravagance, a little more 
classical restraint would add distinction to the undeniable orig- 
inality and power. 

If these men have given us philosophy of life, the three women 
poets who have dealt with the same form have given us theories 
of love. 

Mrs. Drummond-J- has chosen the "Alcestis," that beautiful 
story of woman's courage in love and death, and it is very in- 
teresting, after reading the tale as told by one of the most mas- 
culine of poets, Browning, to hear it again from one of the most 

•Percy Mackaye: "Fenris, the Wolf." The Macmillan Company, 
1905. ' 

t Sara King Wiley: " Alcestis." The Macmillan Company, 1905. 
vol.. olxxxb. — no. 694. 48 
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exquisite and delicate of women poets. Mrs. Drummond had 
already published a play called "Cromwell" and a volume of 
lyrics. The "Alcestis" is carefully built on a Greek model, 
opening with a fine hymn to Apollo, with strophe, antistrophe, 
epode and full chorus. There is something Greek, too, in the 
cheerful love of man and of life, in the restraint and marble 
purity of the form of the poem. There is something truly 
American in the tenderness with which she cloaks the cowardice 
of the old father and mother, and with which she hardly gives 
Admetus time to realize the sacrifice which is being made for him 
until it is done; with which, too, she entirely does away with 
Herakles's revels, so thoroughly enjoyed by Euripides and Brown- 
ing. The lament of Admetus after the death, the sudden sense 
of emptiness and void, is very finely done, for Mrs. Drummond 
has an almost Keatsian power over the fine and memory-haunting 
phrase: 

" My kingdom is no more than parcelled earth." 

" She cast a radiance round her like the moon, 
Gentling the rough, dark world with silver rays." 

Mrs. Drummond's volume is the most exquisite blossom of a 
delicately nurtured womanhood and a high and effective culture. 
The conception of love is nobly spiritual, and the description of 
grief restrained and reticent, 

Jt is interesting to turn from this volume to the Princess 
Troubetzkoy's " Selene."* The impression of far vision and clear 
whiteness which Mrs. Drummond's play gives is changed in 
" Selene " to a prism of brightness with yellow for the main 
color. There is saffron-colored hair, a crown of jonquils and 
stars — a wonderfully charming bit of vision this is, too — a boat 
of thinnest ivory tipped with golden wings; there is sunlight 
and golden moonlight, fire in the jewels and blue in the blossom 
and deep-colored flowers everywhere. The play, though a Greek 
myth, is a highly modern, romantic, temperamental study of 
passion. The visual sense is predominant, the sense for color 
aJmost obliterating line. We trace the same personality in this 
poet which produced those striking and romantic tales of the 
time of Shakespeare, a personality exuberant, intense, highly 
endowed, imaginative and undisciplined. There is one very lovely 
bit of sound in the poem: 

* Amelie Rives: " Selene." Harper & Brothers, 1905. 
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"Anon came bubblings soft, and limpid gush 
Of music, airy, lorn, mysterious, 
Like that which fluctuates on stilly nights 
About the hollow silence of a ship, 
Wherein a poet lies awake for love." 

The play is a play to read — to read at leisure, never hurrying 
from one bright-colored picture to the next, but letting the 
prismatic visions sink into the mind one by one. Mrs. Drum- 
mond's play, on the contrary, would permit of production, and, 
as a matter of fact, was written as the libretto to an opera, and 
has already been set to music and given once or twice to selected 
audiences. 

We turn from these two dramas to one called " Tristram and 
Isoult," by Martha W. Austin.* 

If Mrs. Drummond followed in the steps of Browning in choice 
of subject and the Princess Troubetzkoy in those of Keats, Miss 
Austin by her choice invites reminiscence of Tennyson, Swin- 
burne and Arnold. She claims in her preface to have kept her 
story as close as possible to the Malory version. The play opens 
with a dialogue between Guinevere and Isoult after the tourna- 
ment in which Tristram has won the careanet. There are frank- 
ly human and modern touches in the talk, as far removed from 
Mrs. Drummond's pure whiteness and marble calm as from the 
Princess Troubetzkoy's sunset-colored vision. The queens com- 
pare their guilty loves. Isoult says: 

" I put my love on like a crown, 
To wear it in men's sight. Tis Tristram makes 
Me queen — not Mark." 

And Guinevere, all doubt and pain, says : 

"Love has no peace. 
I dread that Launcelot of straining up 
May tire, to reach the joys forever out 
Of reach, and take some nestling happiness, 
That is not noble, that is near." 

The author is full of feeling for the beauty of nature, and the 
play is replete with fine bits of description, allying nature to the 
moods and passions of man. There is one fine outcry upon life : 

" What are we but a column of towering dust, 
Raised by a breath of passion in the waste, 
And when the wind hath passed we fall to dust." 

•Martha W. Austin: "Tristram and Isoult." The Poet-Lore Com- 
pany, 19W. 
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This is not quite so fine as the laconic reply of Canton's beggar, 
who, being asked who he was, replied : 

" Sire, a little dust that life blows up and down 
And death will lay." 

"Tristram and Isoult" is dramatic; it has movement and pas- 
sion, especially real passion in the last scene and the final speech 
of Isonlt, but it lacks elevation of thought and feeling and 
technique in the management of run-on lines. 

To turn from this to the lyric pure and simple, that form in 
which the mass of modern poetry is composed, we find two mas- 
ters, one of whom has given us a new volume and one a collected 
edition of his works. The edition of 1898 of William Watson'B 
Poems* made too many omissions. An artist in the highest sense, 
fastidious and severe, Watson is not a poet of whose production 
we can afford to lose a line. Chiselled and polished, finished as 
a gem-worker's cameo, everything he has written is of value, and 
the fuller collected edition of his work of 1905 is therefore warm- 
ly welcome. It is futile to mention that Watson is not of the 
warm, impulsive, quick-producing temperament. He is austere, 
restrained and of a somewhat insular patriotism for this cosmo- 
politan age. He has the critical temperament and the poetical 
medium. His elegiac poems, the sonnets and the epigrams, con- 
tain perhaps as fine a body of critical work as any poet has ever 
produced. The lyrics are meditative and descriptive. He is 
akin to Arnold on the one hand and to Wordsworth on the other, 
although he offers no such philosophy of life as the gr«at phi- 
losopher poet, who found a remedy for all ills in the simple life 
of union with the whole of nature. Unlike the mass of modern 
poetry, Mr. Watson's is sculpturesque in its incisive outline, its 
aversion to whatever is perfervid, colored and hazy. In " A Pre- 
lude," he himself sets his limit: 

"Not mine the rich and showering hand that strews 
The facile largess of a stintless muse." 

But at least there can be little dissension when we say that, of 
living poets, there is but one name to place before his. 

It is pleasant to note that the master who has given us a new 
volume is one of the first to have hailed Watson, and that in 
these volumes they have addressed congratulatory and admiring 

•William Watson: "Poems." John Lane Oo., 1905. 
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poems to each other. Eichard Watson Gilder's " Impromptu to 
William Watson on his Coronation Ode"* is fine, but may we 
not also apply " To a New Poet " to the same inspiring source ? 

"Friends, beware! 
A sound of singing in the air! 
The love song of a man who loves his fellow men, 
Mother love and country love, and a love of sea and fen. 
Lovely thoughts and mighty thoughts and thoughts that linger long, 
There has come to the old world's singing the thrill of a brave new song." 

Among the loveliest of these new lyrics by Mr. Gilder is that 
sad and perfect little gem, "The Light Lies on the Farther 
Hills." There is something in the tone of it which turns us 
back to Watson's "Blind Summit," with its refrain of: 

" Tis cold and clouds shut out the view." 

To this delicate and noble singer, truly, his own words shall 
some day apply: 

"This is the poet's triumph, this his doom! 
After life's stress, 
For him the silent, dark, o'ershadowing tomb 
Is shadowless. 

"And this the miracle, the mystery: 
In that he gives 
His soul away, magnificently free, 
By this he lives." 

A. E. Housman'sf " A Shropshire Lad " gives the lyric in its 
purest form. There is not a poem of over seventy-six lines in the 
tiny volume, and many of them consist simply of two quatrains. 
These little lyrics are forceful, pointed and cynical, having a 
romantic feeling for despair and a Greek preoccupation with death 
as the end of all things. 

"You smile upon your friend to-day, 
To-day his ills are over; 
You hearken to the lover's say, 
And happy is the lover. 

" 'Tis late to hearken, late to smile, 
But better late than never; 
I shall have lived a little while 
Before I die forever." 

• Richard Watson Gilder: " In the Heights." The Century Co., 1905. 
t A E. Housman: " A Shropshire Lad." McClure, Phillips & Co., 1904. 
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This is the simplest singing quality. There is poetry in every- 
thing, everywhere, if a man has a heart to se« it and the gift of 
rhyme. There is a true Heinesque quality in this gift of singing 
the simplest of chance thoughts in the most every-day words. Per- 
haps the finest poem in the collection is the one so full of yearning 
for rest, beginning, 

" Be still, my soul, be still; the arms you bear are brittle, 
Earth and high heaven are fixed of old and founded strong; 
Think rather — call to thought if now you breathe a little 
The days when we had rest, O soul, for they were long." 

The Celtic renascence has made a large contribution to lit- 
erature in the last years, and given nothing more exquisitely rare 
than Mr. George Russel's three published volumes. Keal poets 
have, somehow, the instinct of hiding, and it is not every day 
that we run across a volume of such transcendent charm as " The 
Divine Vision."* It is a book that lifts us from the hubbub of 
daily active life into the thought-swept regions of the dreamer's 
loneliness. Its spirit throughout is one of ethereal loveliness, 
and its forms hold a level of fine unwontedness. It abounds in 
single lines of haunting perfection and large melody: 

" The stars drop down in their blue dominions, 
To hymn together their choral song." 

" While we are in the calm and proud procession of eternal things." 

" Her nest of primroses within her breast, 
Twilight hath folded up." 

In this small volume of fifty-five lyrics, the poet has strode 
across two worlds; he has moved from the early Celt mythology 
to the disembodied future; he has dealt with the beauty of the 
universe, with the reconciliation of God and man, with love and 
knowledge and renunciation, with grief and hope and resignation. 
When the particular gift of the poet is perfection of finish, a 
choice amongst his poems is but little more than an expression of 
temperamental bias, but it is difficult to close the book without 
mentioning " Reconciliation " and " A Midnight Meditation," as 
containing the quintessence of this poef s charm. 

William Butler Yeats's " In the Seven Woods "f is also a 
volume of Celtic verse. Yeats is a better - known poet and a 

•A. E.: "The Divine Vision." The Macmillan Company, 1906. 
? William Butler Yeats: "In the Seven Woods." The Macmillan Co., 
1903. 
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much more copious writer than A. B. This latter poet, in deal- 
ing with Celtic romance, has used only the universal symbols, so 
that one never feels the need of adjustment to a foreign atmos- 
phere. With Yeats one does feel this. He gets fine effects from 
strange names and alien sounds, but he continually introduces 
restricted symbols that mean nothing to those outside the special 
cult. There are many lines that will not scan in the book, there 
are paragraphs that need only the dropping of a capital letter 
to make them excellent prose, but despite this there is true poetry 
in the perception of beauty in nature, in conduct and in feeling. 
" The Great Adventure "* is a volume of seventy-eight rarely 
fine sonnets. The sonnet must be : 

" Of its own arduous fullness, reverent," 

said the greatest of modern sonneteers, and to this Mr. Lodge's 
sonnets attain. " The Great Adventure " is the spiritual venture 
of life, going forward to death's inscrutable, divine event. 

"He said: 'We are the great adventurers, 
' This is the great adventure: thus to be 
' Alive and on the universal sea 
' Of being, lone yet dauntless mariners. 
' In the rapt outlook of astronomers, 
' To rise through constellated gyres of thought ; 
' To fall with shattered pinions overwrought 
'With flight, like unrecorded Lucifers; — 
'Thus to receive identity, and thus 
' Return at last to the great element, — 
'This is the great adventure!' All of us 
Who saw his dead, deep visioned eyes could see, 
After the great adventure immanent, 
Splendid and strange, The Great Discovery." 

Certainly this is the finest collection of sonnets since Bossetti's 
" House of Life." If one hesitates to say the word " great " of 
them, the fault lies rather with the theme than with the execution. 
It is almost too abstract for form, and from time to time, in read- 
ing them as a connected whole, one has that sense of barrenness 
which results from the lack of all concrete images. The verbal 
power and felicity are very great, and so also is the application of 
that principle, — an art in which Eossetti has excelled all other 
sonnet writers, — the working up of the sonnet to a climax and 
ending on a line of high, resonant, fine-sounding words: 

•George Cabot Lodge: "The Oreat Adventure." Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1905. 
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"And saw strange splendours in the abyssmal air.'* 
" The inveterate taciturnity of Death." 
" The graves of the interminable hours." 
" Quarried in dim, deep strata of the soul." 

As science transforms force into what is useful, so art trans- 
forms feeling into what is ennobling. Poetry appeals only to a 
certain depth of nature and a certain height of culture. It requires 
some effort to penetrate into its secret and to live with its habitual 
temper of exaltation. It is the output of serious and lonely minds 
and makes appeal to the serious and lonely moments of its audi- 
ence. It is to be hoped that every man saves himself some of 
these, for in them lie the true pulse and savour of being. 

LOOISB COLLIBB WlLLCOX. 



